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elcome to Panorama, a new voice for Concordia University's 

Faculty of Arts and Science. What you are holding in your 

hands is the result of several months of debate, discussion and 
hard work on the part of many individuals, but a project that we feel is 
well worth the effort. 

Over the past few years, we have seen the Faculty of Arts and Science 
undergo significant change as we take bold steps to meet the ever-chang- 
ing needs of society. Some of you may know that we are in the midst of 
rebuilding our faculty ranks with a new generation of professors. Others 
may be aware of our efforts to update our curriculum with new programs 
and courses. And many of you have heard that we hope to begin con- 
struction soon on an ambitious project that will transform the physical 
nature of our Loyola Campus - an initiative that will also impact on the 
use of space on our Sir George Williams Campus. Without exaggeration, 
I think it is fair to say that the Faculty of Arts and Science is a far differ- 
ent place than it was even a few years ago. 

But with all that is going on around us, we sometimes neglect to spread 
the word about our successes and challenges. Through all of these 
changes - and, in many cases, because of them - the Faculty of Arts and 
Science continues to be a vibrant place, full of dynamic people, cutting- 
edge research and exciting initiatives. In this Information Age, it is more 
critical than ever that we share our accomplishments, both within our 
internal academic community and with our external constituents. 

What kind of information will you find in Panorama? Look for profiles 
on fascinating people and programs, stories on how the Faculty is working 
to improve society and little bits of information about who is doing what 
and why. In short, this is our way of letting people know why the Faculty 
of Arts and Science offers an exciting environment for students, faculty, 
staff and the community at large. 

I look forward to sharing with you the excitement as we continue to 
reshape Concordia University in the 21st Century. 


Happy reading, 


Mo Se 


Martin Singer, Dean 
Faculty of Arts & Science 


P.S: I welcome comments from everyone, particularly our alumni. Wherever you 
are in the world, drop me a line at msinger@vax2.concordia.ca and we’ll keep you 
up to speed with what is happening here. 


Cover photo by Andrew Dobrowolskyj: Barbara Mauro, hooked on Web courses (see story, 
page 3) 
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Students and professors benefiting from on-line courses 
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ples of democracy, but when it came to the worldwide Web, third-year 
political science student Barbara Mauro admits that she was a bit of a 
neophyte. 

That is, until she decided to take six courses to finish up her degree and 
figured that the only way to do so would be to enroll in a pair of Web-based 
courses. 

Mauro, who had never owned an e-mail account before this year, got her- 
self wired to the Internet and signed up for Global Politics and Human 
Rights: A Global Overview, two of a growing number of Arts and Science 
courses that do not consist of the traditional classroom lectures. Instead, students receive 
their weekly reading assignments, participate in discussion groups and complete their 
exams entirely on the Web, at their own leisure. 

“There was no way that I would have been able to fit six courses into a five-day work 
week and hold down a part-time job at the same time,” said Mauro, who works 16 hours 
a week to make ends meet. “This is extremely convenient. With no fixed hours, you can 
log on at two in the morning or six in the morning, as I sometimes do.” There was no way that 

In fact, convenience was the primary factor cited by students enrolled this semester in I would have been able 
on-line courses. : : 

“T find that I can get what I need out of the course faster than I can in a traditional to fit six courses into a 
classroom,” said Geneva Guerin, a second-year student majoring in Political Science and five-day work week and 
Communication Studies. She also works 40 hours a week, as a gymnastics teacher and a hold down a p art-time 
researcher with a student group. 

The Faculty of Arts and Science first introduced on-line courses about five years ago, os 
beginning with its Discover Statistics course. Today, there are about a dozen courses This is extremely con- 
offered strictly on-line, in departments such as Political Science, Education and Applied venient. With no fixed 
Human Sciences. In addition, a growing number of courses that require regular class- 
room attendance feature Web components such as video feeds that enable students to 


S he knew about Machiavellian theory and was well-versed in the princi- 
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Tremblay: students must be motivated 


job at the same time. 


hours, you can log on 


review class lectures on the Internet. Students who do not have a home computer can at two in the morning 
access the materials from the computer laboratory on the Loyola Campus or the new or six in the morning, 
Learning Centre, which is set to open this spring on the Sir George Williams Campus. as 1 sometimes do. 


But students and professors alike caution that on-line courses are by no means an easy 
alternative to traditional classes. In order to succeed, students must be motivated enough 
to follow the readings and discussion groups without weekly reminders, says Reeta 
Tremblay, Chair of the Political Science Department. 

“The myth is that these are easy courses, but in reality you have to be self-disciplined 
and able to study on your own in order to complete the courses and do well,” she says. 

So far, more than 400 students have taken Tremblay's on-line Human Rights course, 
which debuted last summer. Each course begins with an in-person orientation session; the 
rest of the course is broken into four modules, each of which starts with a short video 
presentation. Students are assigned readings and are expected to participate in on-line 


(see Net gain, page 8) 
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® uilding for the future 


oncordia University's Board of 
( Governors has approved construc- 
tion of a new Natural Science 
Complex on the Loyola Campus. Work on 
the $85-million complex is expected to begin 
| this summer and should be completed by 
the summer of 2003. 

The multi-storied facility will cover 33,000 
square meters - roughly half the size of 
Concordia's Henry F. Hall Building - and 
will integrate the existing Bryan Building. It 
will house the Faculty of Arts and Science's 
Natural Science departments, including the 
Departments of Biology, Chemistry and 
Biochemistry, Exercise Science, Physics and 

a major component of Psychology. The complex will also be home to Science 
College, the Centre for Structural and Functional Genomics, the Centre for Studies in 
Behavioural Neurobiology and the Science Technical Centre. 

Fundraising for the project is ongoing. Private donors and governments are being 


solicited, as are members of the University community. 


esearch money on the rise 


atural science pro- 
| \ | fessors in the 
Faculty of Arts and 


Science have been awarded 
nearly $2.6 million in 
research and equipment 
grants for the upcoming 
year from the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of 
Canada (NSERC) - a 36 per 
cent increase over last year. 

The money will be used to 
cover the costs of research 
projects, including the pur- 
chase of equipment and 
materials and the salaries of 
research assistants. 

John Capobianco, Vice- 
Dean of Research and 
International Relations, 
attributed the increase to a 
combination of factors, 
including the influx of new 
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professors and the rising 
caliber of research in the 
Faculty. 

Among the grants was a 
$518,120 Major Installation 
grant to Chemistry profes- 
sor Ann English and nine 
colleagues. The money will 
go towards the purchase of 
instrumentation for mass 
spectrometry - a powerful 
technique that can be used 
to identify unknown mole- 
cules and help characterize 
their structural and chemi- 
cal properties. 

English says that the 
instrumentation will be 
shared by the Faculty's 
chemists, biochemists and 
biologists, including 
researchers in the Centre for 
Structural and Functional 
Genomics. The ability to 


English: identifying molecules 
rapidly identify and charac- 
terize proteins and DNA is 
critical to our ongoing study 
of genomics and pro- 
teomics, she says. 

NSERC is one of the 
leading research-granting 
agencies in Canada. It is 
part of the federal govern- 
ment's Ministry of Industry. 





Congratulations to Patsy Lightbown (TESL) 
and Randy Swedburg (Applied Human 
Sciences), who are this year's recipients of the 
Alumni Awards for Excellence in Teaching. The 
pair was presented with their awards at the 
annual Alumni Recognition Awards Banquet, 
held at the Saint James’ Club on April 5. Vince 
Labossiére, a graduate of Exercise Science, was 
honoured with the Outstanding Student Award. 


Christine Jamieson (Theological Studies) has 
been asked to prepare a report for Health 
Canada on genetic testing for late onset dis- 
eases. She has already presented sections on 
social and medical issues and will next analyze 
ethical and psychological implications as well as 
political concerns. 


Brian Slack (Geography), currently on sabbati- 
cal to do research on globalization in the ship- 
ping industry, has been asked by the Chinese 
Academy of Urban Planning to make recom- 
mendations regarding the urban and regional 
implications of mega port developments in the 
Yangtze River Delta. 


David Paris (Exercise Science) has been named 
co-medical director for the 2002 North 
American Maccabi Youth Games. The games 
are expected to attract more than 1,500 teenaged 
athletes from around the world to Montreal in 
August, 2002. 


Yogendra Chaubey (Mathematics and Statistics) 
is hard at work planning the fourth Canadian 
Conference in Applied Statistics, which will take 
place at Concordia from July 6 to 8. The confer- 
ence will deal with topics such as Actuarial 
Mathematics, Survey Sampling and Survival 
Analysis and is expected to draw scholars from 
all over the world. 


T.S. Rukmani (Religion), Chair of Hindu 
Studies, is organizing an international confer- 
ence on the Mahabharata. It will take place at 
Concordia from May 18 to 20. 


Lisa Ostiguy (Applied Human Sciences) was a 
recent recipient of the Tommy Wislin Award, 
presented by the American Association of 
Leisure and Recreation for her significant con- 





tributions to recreation for people with disabili- 
ties. 


Ollivier Dyens (Etudes Frangaises) was recently 
awarded the 2000 grand prize from the Society 
of Canadian Writers (Montreal section) for his 
essay Chair et métal. 


Congratulations to Paul Basevitz and Jen Karp, 
PhD students in the Department of Psychology 
who are set to marry in June. The two met sev- 
eral years ago when Jen first arrived on campus 
and got lost in the PY building. Fortunately, 
Paul happened to wander by with helpful direc- 
tions and the rest, as they say, is history. 


Monica Mulrennan (Geography) spent four 
months on Erub Island, a small community on 
the edge of Australia's Great Barrier Reef, as 
she continues to track the Islanders' knowledge 
of the complex marine ecosystem and their 
methods of resource conservation. She plans to 
return to Erub in the summer with her husband, 
McGill University anthropologist Colin Scott, to 
help the Islanders put forward a legal claim to 
the reef and the waters adjacent to their island. 


Dorothy Markiewicz (Applied Human Sciences) 
won an award for "best paper" submitted to the 
Journal of Managerial Psychology in 2000. The 
paper, which she co-authored with former 
Concordia student Dana Kausilas and Irene 
Devine of Ryerson Polytechnic University, was 
entitled Friendship of women and men at work: 
Job satisfaction and resource implications. 


Elizabeth Anderson, Barbara Jack and Jamie 
Patterson, students in the Department of 
Applied Human Sciences, have each been 
awarded scholarships through the A. Ross 
Seaman Leadership Development Fund, which 
was established to enable students to further 
their studies in leadership skills. Each was cited 
for a record of community involvement. 


Frank Chalk (History) has been named presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Genocide Studies. He is organizing the group’s 
fourth international conference, to be held at the 
University of Minnesota in May. 











_/ ndergraduate 
research awards 


n an effort to encourage research at 

[« undergraduate level, the Faculty 

of Arts and Science launched a new 
initiative this year to provide grants to 
students wishing to engage in research 
@ projects. All students on the Arts and 
Science Dean's List were eligible to 
apply. 

This year, 23 students received grants 
of up to $250 each, including third-year 
Applied Human Sciences student 
Martine Nagy (left), who is using her 
funding to study the effectiveness of pet 
therapy. Nagy, pictured with Coco, is looking into how therapists use 
dogs, cats and tropical fish when working with seniors, young cancer 
patients and special needs populations. 

The undergraduate research grants were made possible through 
donations to the Arts ands Science Faculty Development Fund. 
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(see complete list of winners, page 8) 


A fT 
dvisory Board 
established 


F: the first time in its history, The Faculty of Arts and Science has 





established an External Advisory Board, whose mandate is to assist 

the Dean of the Faculty with short and long-term planning in vari- 
ous priority areas. The Board meets three to four times a year and is 
chaired by Loyola graduate Cam Gentile, President and Chief Executive 
Officer of Uniboard Canada Inc. 

Other external members of the Board include: Mlle Francine Allaire, an 
executive producer with Gala Films; Dr. Francesco Bellini, C.M., Chief 
Executive Officer of BioChem Pharma; The Honourable Jocelyn 
Bourgon, President of the Canadian Centre for Management 
Development; Chief Myrtle Bush, Chief of the Mohawk Council of 
Kahnawake; Dr. Thomas Hecht, Chairman of Haemosan Inc.; The 
Honourable Céline Hervieux-Payette, Senator of Canada; Mr. Howard 
Kaufman, formerly a vice-president with Xerox Canada Inc.; Mr. Patrick 
Martin, President of Canimco; Mr. John O'Connor, Senior Partner with 
Ogilvy Renault; Dr. Mireille Steinberg, a psychotherapist at the Jewish 
General Hospital; and Dr. Patrick Woodsworth, Director General of 
Dawson College. 

Internal members include: Dr. Martin Singer, Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science; Dr. Marty Allor, Chair of the Department of 
Communication Studies; Dr. John Capobianco, Vice-Dean of Research 
and International Relations; and Dr. Reeta Tremblay, Chair of the 
Department of Political Science. 
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caling new heights 


Exercise Science professor enjoys life on top of the world 






hen it comes to conducting research, you might say that Robert 
| \ \ / Boushel is at the top of his profession. The newest member of 

Concordia University's Department of Exercise Science, 
Boushel has spent much of his career trekking atop some of the world's 
highest mountain ranges, including the Colorado Rockies, the Italian Alps 
and South America's Andes Mountains. 

Why go to such great heights? Boushel happens to be one of North 
America's leading scientists in the area of altitude physiology and is part 
of an international team trying to determine what effects higher elevations 
Boushel: an uphill battle have on the human body. 

Anyone who has ever spent time at high altitudes is familiar with some 
of the symptoms that humans can experience, including a shortness of 
breath, severe headaches, fatigue and dizzy spells. Scientists attribute the 
symptoms to hypoxia, or insufficient oxygen in the blood stream. At high- 
er elevations, oxygen molecules are more dispersed in the atmosphere, 
meaning that we inhale less oxygen with each breath. The heart and lungs 
are forced to work harder to make up the difference. 

“You notice some dramatic changes in the way the body functions at 
high altitudes,” said Boushel, whose next field trip, planned for August, 
will take him to Bolivia's Mount Chacaltaya, located about 17,000 feet 
above sea level. On his last visit to Bolivia in 1998, Boushel and his col- 

3 leagues collected data from seven Danish medical students at rest and dur- 
The first step 1s to ing vigorous exercise. Scientists measured heart rates, blood pressure and 
understand how blood flow to individual muscles. 


Andrew Dobrowolskyj 


Boushel's particular interest centers on the autonomic nervous system, 
the human body which appears to protect the heart from overexertion at high altitudes by 
regulates itself and slowing down the heart rate. 
that can one day lead Ultimately, he said, researchers hope that their findings will lead to 


treatments for people suffering from ailments at sea level, including those 
with diabetes, lung disease and chronic heart failure. 

“The first step is to understand how the human body regulates itself and 
that can one day lead to treatments,” he said. 

It was Boushel's love of sports that originally ignited his passion for 
exercise science. A varsity soccer and basketball player while at Acadia 
University, he says he was always fascinated by the physiology of sport 
and how energy is dispensed to certain muscles. After completing an 
undergraduate degree in physical education, he pursued graduate studies 
in exercise science at the University of South Florida and at Boston 
University. 

He became particularly interested in altitude sickness while working 
with the U.S. Army's Research Institute of Environmental Medicine. 
There, he participated in studies that looked into the cardiovascular effects 
of blood doping. 

“Fortunately, we were able to prove that doping does not give athletes 
any competitive advantage,” he said. 


to treatments. 
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n the road again 


Josée Labrosse turns globetrotter in bid to recruit students 





Greece, or maybe Mexico. Since joining the 
Faculty of Arts and Science as its student recruit- 
ment officer in November, 1999, Joseé Labrosse has 
spent almost as many days on the road as she has in 
Montreal. From Europe and Mexico to South 
America -- and, yes, even Bermuda -- she scours the 
globe looking for students interested in pursuing their 
university studies at Concordia. 

“Everywhere I have been, Canada has an excellent 
reputation for offering a high quality education,” she 
said. “It's something we take for granted here at home, 
but in places like Greece or Turkey it's a big honour 
for a family to send a son or daughter to study in 
Canada.” 

Since privatizing international student tuitions two 
years ago, the Faculty has had a financial incentive to 
up the number of international students in its academ- 
ic programs. 

Last year, the Faculty counted 670 international stu- 
dents, or five per cent of the student body, among its 
undergraduate and graduate ranks, representing 
dozens of countries (see charts below). Yet it's the rich- 
ness and diversity that these students bring to the class- 
room and campus environment that is the real driving 
force behind a concerted effort to open the Faculty's 
doors to students from around the world. 


I: it's Tuesday, it must be Belgium ... or Turkey, or 






“If we didn't 
have international 
students on cam- 
pus, then I don't 
think that the 
quality of the 
classes would be 
the same,” said 
economics profes- | 
sor William Sims, 
who doubles as his department's undergraduate pro- 
gram director. “Some of the better students, particular- 
ly at the graduate level, tend to be international stu- 
dents, probably because they have to work harder to 
get here and when they do get to this level, they keep 
working hard.” 

Labrosse, who is fluent in English, French and 
Italian and close to mastering Spanish, spends most of 
her time representing Concordia and the Faculty at 
large recruitment fairs, often organized by Canadian 
embassies or private organizations. She also visits indi- 
vidual schools, meeting with prospective students and 
guidance counselors. 

She says international students are often impressed 
by the high level of government support that Canadian 
universities receive. They tend to be less enthusiastic 
about the high amounts of snow the country receives. 
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Labrosse: selling Concordia 


(see On the road again, page 8) 


tudents from all four corners: 


The top countries of origin for our students* 


138 
93 
eal 
30 
22 


1. France 6. Colombia 
2. United States 
3. Japan 
4. China 


5. Jordan 


*Arts and Science 


9. Mexico 


10. Germany 


7. South Africa 
8. United Kingdom 





Breakdown of international 
students by region* 


Africa 


11% Europe 


The Americas 35% 
26% 


Asia and 
Oceania 
28% 


*Arts and Science 
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Net gain (continued from page 3) 


discussions centered around different 
themes. Tremblay and a team of teach- 
ing assistants supervise the discussions 
and interject when needed. 

Guerin, for one, finds that she gets 
more out of the on-line chat groups 
than she does from traditional class- 
room discussions. “In a classroom, peo- 
ple are more apt to go off on a tan- 
gent,” she says. “But on the Internet, 
where your remarks are scripted, people 
can hold you accountable for what you 
say, So it promotes more of an intellec- 
tual debate. People really make sure 
that what they are saying makes sense.” 

Tremblay administers four short 
exams over the Web. Students are 
expected to show up for a supervised 
final exam - one way to thwart cheat- 
ing, which remains a concern for on- 
line courses. “It's a serious issue that we 
have to look at,” she says. “A student 


-On the road again 
e(continued from page 7) 
can pay someone to do all of the work § “When most people think of Canada, 
for them, just like they can with any ® they think of snow,” she said. “And you 
term paper.” ® have to be honest with the students. You 

An even more serious debate taking 7 don't want them to come here and be 
place in academic circles centers around e unhappy.” 
the value of on-line courses, and : Despite her jet-setting ways, Labrosse 
whether the true spirit of a university : is quick to assure everyone that life on 
education is lost with the absence of __ e the road is not nearly as glamorous as it 
traditional classroom interaction. Some ; might seem, particularly since she often 
wonder whether vibrant university cam- ® works 12-hour days, including week- 
puses will one day be replaced by 7 ends, and rarely has time to do much 
legions of students sitting in front of : sightseeing. On the other hand, she says 
their home computers. e there are few jobs in the world as 

But Martin Singer, Dean of the ; rewarding as hers. 
Faculty of Arts and Science, says he : “It's very exciting to see students who 
cannot imagine a day when university e have ambitions to go abroad,” she says. 
campuses become obsolete. : “It's a big step for an 18-year-old to leave 

“We won't have to close the university : home and move to a new environment 
because a university is much more than » where they don't know anybody. But it's 
classrooms,” he said. “Extracurricular 7 their dream and it's nice to be able to 
activities and social interaction are also ; help them out.” (P) 


a part of student life.” (P) ‘“ 
e 





Melanie Anestis (Political Science) 


Renee Bouchard (CMLL) 
Raby Bouras (Psychology) 
Emily Cummins (Religion) 
Eric Ginestier (History) 

Eric Guerbilsky (Psychology) 
Maya Haasz (Chemistry) 


Paul Horvath (Biology) 


Shy Joshua Kurtz (Religion) 
Nathalie Lachance (CMLL) 


Samantha Nayer (Psychology) 
Nathalie Pellerin (Psychology) 
Alexei Procyshyn (Philosophy) 
Carmen Puga-Pena (CMLL) 
Suzan Searle (Religion) 


Undergraduate research awards 
list of winners (continued from page 5) 


Jasmine Sharma (Political Science) 
Anna Tamarkina (Exercise Science) 


Jean-Yves Hamel (Sociology and Anthropology) 


Zoe Caroline Krzakowski (English) 
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Panorama is published three times a year by 
Concordia University’s Faculty of Arts and Science. 
Its mandate is to provide current information on the 
many activities of the Faculty. 


Dean: Martin Singer 

Editor and writer: Derek Cassoff 

Designer: Christine Daviault, Academic Technology 
Photographer: Andrew Dobrowolskyj 


Rose Helen Matousek (Psychology) 
Sarah Murphy (Sociology and Anthropology) 
Martine Nagy (Applied Human Sciences) 


Please send comments or story ideas to: 
The Faculty of Arts and Science 

7141 Sherbrooke St. West 

Suite AD-232 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada H4B 1R6 


Or by e-mail to: dcassoff@alcor.concordia.ca 


Visit our Web site at: 
http://artsandscience.concordia.ca 


Marie Walsh (Applied Human Sciences) 


(@) Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 


Real education for the real world 
www.concordia.ca 








